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FRIENDS  AND  THEOLOGY 

At  a time  when  a small  group  of  Friends 
have  shown  an  interest  in  theology,  the  preva- 
lent Quaker  attitude  toward  theological  in- 
quiry is  not  merely  cold  but  fearful.  I believe 
this  conflict  should  be  explored,  not  ignored. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  what  theology  is,  why 
we  are  fearful  of  it,  and  what  advantages  there 
may  be  in  a Quaker  theological  inquiry. 

Theology,  like  sociology,  psychology,  and 
geology,  the  sciences  of  social  groups,  the  mind, 
and  the  earth  respectively,  is  an  organized, 
orderly  body  of  knowledge.  The  object  of  this 
knowing  is  God.  Theology,  like  the  sciences,  is 
limited  in  its  scope  and  powers.  It  is  intellec- 
tual; it  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  en- 
lightenment or  refinement  of  the  feelings. 

Friends  have  several  objections  to  theology. 
One  is  expressed  in  George  Fox’s  impatience 
with  “notions.”  This  impatience  was  rooted  in 
Fox’s  youthful  disillusionment  with  the  “profes- 
sors” whose  intemperate  lives  were  unaffected 
by  their  proficiency  in  theology.  In  reaction, 
Fox  conceived  of  his  mission  as  “bringing  men 
off  from  all  their  schools  and  colleges”  and 
from  “talking  with  other  men’s  words.”  The 
Quaker  of  today  might  express  it  differently: 
Ours  is  a religion  of  experience,  the  knowing 
which  comes  from  communion,  not  from  the 
study  of  books.  Only  such  a profound  know- 
ing moves  the  will  to  spiritual  rebirth. 

Closely  allied  to  this  objection  is  another. 
The  essential  of  a good  life  is  good  relation- 
ships; but  a sociologist  may  be  unhappy  in 
society,  the  psychologist  may  suffer  agonizing 
fears,  and  the  theologian  may  be  a sceptic. 
In  fact,  the  Quaker  may  claim,  the  possession 
of  an  orderly  body  of  knowledge  may  make 
warm  relationships  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Martin  Buber  has  a most  moving  picture 
of  God  coming  to  meet  man  and  turning  away 
in  disappointment,  for  men,  “having  become 
disinclined  and  unfitted  for  the  living  dealings 
that  would  open  the  world  to  them,  are  fully 
equipped  with  information.” 

A third  objection  is  that  Quakerism  may  be 
considered  to  have  a vocation  in  the  Christian 
Church.  While  it  may  be  appropriate  for  Lu- 
therans and  Presbyterians  to  interest  themselves 
in  theology,  our  vocation  is  mysticism.  A Quaker 
theologian,  in  this  view,  would  be  like  Samuel 
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Johnson’s  description  of  dancing  dogs  and 
women  preachers:  Our  admiration  is  excited 
not  by  the  fact  that  it  is  done  well,  but  that 
it  is  done  at  all. 

Another  objection  is  that  theology  is  divisive. 
There  certainly  have  been  many  divisions  in 
Christianity  and  in  Quakerism.  While  all  our 
divisions  were  not  the  result  of  theologizing, 
some  may  have  been.  Moreover,  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  which  splits  occurred  were  those  which 
tended  to  set  up  definitions  and  tests. 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  these  objec- 
tions, let  us  see  what  value  there  is  in  any 
scientific  study  of  any  object  whatever.  I believe 
there  are  three  values  which  apply  especially  to 
theology.  First,  scientific  study  is  a short-cut. 
Knowing  what  the  great  minds  of  the  past  and 
present  have  discovered  saves  much  wandering 
down  side-paths  and  dead-ends..  Second,  it 
corrects  error.  Third,  it  explains  and  interprets 
experience  in  perspective.  When  we  know  that 
others  have  wrestled  with  the  same  problems 
which  confront  us  and  found  solutions  to  them, 
we  are  saved  from  taking  ourselves  so  seriously 
as  to  lack  humor  and  detachment. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  our  Quaker  distrust 
of  theology.  Have  we  too  narrow  a concept  of 
experience  as  sufficient  for  the  religious  life 
when  we  point  to  Fox’s  opening  “when  there 
was  none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to 
my  condition”?  The  fact  was  that  George  Fox 
was  a student  of  the  Bible  and  had  spent  three 
years  with  the  priests  and  the  professors,  “both 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions.”  In 
Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought,  Schweitzer’s  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  theological  thought  may 
not  Ire  unique:  “I  know  that  I myself  owe  it  to 
thinking  that  I was  able  to  retain  my  faith  in 
religion  and  Christianity.” 

Moreover,  our  own  history  refutes  the  claim 
that  the  study  of  theology  precludes  or  makes 
difficult  a living  relationship  with  God.  Robert 
Barclay,  the  first  Quaker  theologian,  testifies 
to  “being  secretly  reached  by  the  Life."  Two 
theologians  have  chaired  the  American  Friends 
Service. Committee  since  its  beginning.  To  refer 
to  Schweitzer  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  The 
Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus,  a history  of  the 
theological  interpretation  of  Jesus,  he  says: 
“As  one  unknown  and  nameless  He  comes  to  us. 
His  words  are  the  same:  'Follow  thou  Me! 
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Far  from  barring  religious  experience,  theology 
may  remove  the  barrier  of  ignorance  or  mis- 
understanding which  keeps  us  from  an  encounter 
with  God  — “being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God  through  ignorance,”  as  the  writer  of 
Ephesians  puts  it. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  that  Quakers  are  called 
to  be  mystics,  if  this  is  a complete  and  sufficient 
description  of  Friends,  then  theology  may  be  ir- 
relevant. Flowever,  a reference  to  Fox’s  Journal 
discovers  a significant  incident.  In  a discourse 
with  several  priests  who  came  to  talk  to  him  at 
Swarthmore,  Fox  asked  “whether  any  one  of 
them  could  say  he  ever  had  a word  of  the  Lord 
to  go  and  speak  . . . One  of  them  burst  out 
into  a passion,  and  said  he  could  speak  his  ex- 
periences as  well  as  I.  I told  him  experience 
was  one  thing,  but  to  receive  and  go  with  a 
message  as  the  prophets  had  and  did  . . . this 
was  another  thing.”  This  is  not  a description  of 
Eckhaixlt’s  mystical  union,  but  of  the  prophetic 
faith.  The  primary  obligation  in  this  faith  is 
receiving  and  going  with  a message;  it  may, 
however,  be  proper  also  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  Giver  and  Sender  of  the  message. 

The  accusation  that  theology  causes  division 
may  be  a good  illustration  of  the  logical  fallacy 
that  an  event  occuring  after  another  event  is 
necessarily  a result  of  the  first.  There  was  a 
series  of  conflicts  between  the  mystical  theology 
of  Hicks  and  the  evangelical  theology  of  Gur- 
ney, and  between  Gurney’s  and  Wilbur’s  inter- 
pretation of  salvation.  The  first  would  seem  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  second.  If  it  were  so,  how- 
ever, we  would  not  be  able  to  explain  the  lack 
of  divisions  in  London  Yearly  Meeting  at  a time 
when  the  same  forces  operated  in  English  Qua- 
kerism. A second  look  at  the  divisions  finds  that 
urban  and  rural  Friends  were  divided  socially 
and  educationally,  and  obstinate,  arrogant 
Friends  were  divided  from  hasty,  ill-tempered 
Friends  by  their  absence  of  patience.  Defini- 
tions do  not  divide  us;  they  merely  point  out 
differences  which  we  can  handle  with  either 
good  temper  or  bad. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  just  as 
all  men  are  called  upon  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tionships in  society  though  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  know  the  principles  of  sociology  or 
psychology,  so  all  should  seek  a right  relation- 
ship with  God  to  which  relationship  theology 
may  be  quite  irrelevant.  All  that  is  wished  for 
is  that  we  have  a more  cordial  attitude  toward 
those  for  whom  it  is  a vocation  or  interest.  There 
are  some  signs  that  such  is  taking  place.  Four 
years  ago  an  adult  class  in  Swarthmore  Meeting 
inspired  Hordern’s  A Laymans  Guide  to  Protes- 
tant Theology.  Last  year  in  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
at  the  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Americas,  a 
speech  by  Maurice  Creasey  from  Woodbrooke 


caused  Douglas  Steere  to  call  for  a theological 
study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Quakerism.  A Qua- 
ker Theological  Discussion  Group  is  currently 
mailing  to  interested  Friends  bibliographical 
material  and  a news-letter. 

In  Deborah’s  song  of  triumph  we  read,  “For 
our  Lord  is  a God  of  knowledge.”  We  know  and 
love  Him  with  our  hearts  and  souls  and  minds, 
in  worship  and  in  study. 

—Madge  Seaver 

San  Francisco  Meeting 

LOMPOC  CONFERENCE 

More  than  one  hundred  Friends  from  four- 
teen Aleetings  gathered  for  worship  and  thought 
at  Lompoc,  California,  near  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  as  authorized  by  a minute  of  the 
1958  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  These  queries  re- 
sulted. With  each  query  is  a report  of  the 
group’s  thinking  behind  it. 

First  Query:  Are  we  prepared  to  become 
the  kind  of  community  of  Friends  that  en- 
courages and  supports  its  members  when 
they  act  under  the  authority  of  God? 

This  query  began  to  be  formulated  after  a 
suggestion  that  we  need  to  have,  as  early 
Friends  had,  a Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  support  to  those  who 
may  find  themselves  in  prison  for  following  a 
leading  higher  than  the  state’s.  A significant 
addition  was  that  we  shall  need  to  support  as 
well  those  who  are  called  to  a prophetic  wit- 
ness against  the  blasphemy  of  the  missile  race. 

To  the  urgency  to  set  up  such  a Meeting  for 
Sufferings  now,  Friends  felt  that  to  organize 
before  the  need  has  arisen  is  getting  the  situa- 
tion wrong  end  to.  The  first  question  is,  By 
what  authority  do  we  suffer?  The  good  order 
of  Friends  requires  that  such  a concern  should 
come  through  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

Second  Query:  Are  we  searching  to  free 
ourselves  from  impediments  to  our  own  ac- 
tion according  to  the  leading  of  God? 

This  is  no  time  for  action  by  proxy,  yet  we 
have  tended  to  think  in  these  terms.  We  are 
accepting  proxy  action  now.  . . Is  it  that  our 
fear  is  not  of  death  but  that  we  may  be  called 
to  be  brothers  of  Christ  in  some  real  way? 
Where  is  the  joy  in  our  response?  What  if  we 
could  say  to  God,  “Here  am  I,  no  strings  at- 
tached”? 

There  are  essentially  two  demands  on  us:  in 
the  immediate  crisis,  to  oppose  missile  devel- 
opment now;  and  in  the  longer  view,  to  work 
to  realize  a vision  of  the  world  at  it  might  be. 
This  is  not  an  either-or  choice:  both  are 
needed,  and  whatever  we  do  we  must  not 
weaken  ourselves  by  dividing  over  these. 

Third  Query:  Are  we  living  in  such  a way 
in  relation  to  our  own  jobs  and  treasures  that 
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the  seeds  of  war  are  not  found  in  our  gar- 
ments? 

Income  taxes  which  go  to  the  building  of 
these  missiles  involve  us  all  in  guilt.  How  can 
we  free  ourselves?  Some  have  found  ways  of 
refusal  to  pay  which  ease  conscience  . 

We  need  to  give  and  to  encourage  in  gov- 
ernment much  more  practical  thought  to  the 
question  of  how  our  whole  economy  can  move 
from  dependence  on  war  to  a peacetime  econ- 
omy. Until  that  is  done,  it  is  futile  to  ask  men 
supporting  families  to  refuse  to  work  on  weap- 
ons when  this  is  their  only  means  of  livelihood. 

Query  Four:  Are  we  prepared  to  under- 
stand that  truth  may  be  seeking  new  and 
perhaps  strange  channels:  that  God’s  ways 
are  mysterious? 

Friends  have  talked  of  the  need  for  love  for 
a long  time;  yet  do  we  now  understand  what 
is  needed?  We  have  repeated  Paul’s  “faith, 
hope,  and  love;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love”.  Yet  now  the  need  of  the  world  is  for 
faith.  What  understanding  do  we  have  to  of- 
fer of  this?  Our  own  faith  needs  clarifying. 
God’s  is  the  power.  We  are  responsible  for 
actions;  but  Fie,  for  the  results. 

Query  Five:  Does  God  call  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  a prophetic  witness  in  these  times? 
For  what  has  the  Society  of  Friends  existed 
if  not  to  be  prophetic?  We  should  be  humble, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  we  think  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  world,  or  that  in  saying 
it  we  should  fear  that  we  would  be  exalting 
ourselves.  The  world  asks  the  Friends  for  faith 
in  God. 

In  the  great  tradition  of  prophetic  witness  we 
must  send  out  prophets  proclaiming  that  God 
is  not  mocked:  on  the  one  hand,  doom;  but  on 
the  other,  always  hope  if  the  world  turns  in 
time. 

We  as  Friends  are  in  great  need  of  clarifying 
among  ourselves  our  understanding  of  God’s 
call.  We  need  to  find  out  who  we  are. 

—Catherine  Bruner 
Delta  Monthly  Meeting 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  FRIENDS  FELLOWSHIP 

Southwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting  met  at  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  December  27-28,  and  adopted  a 
new  name,  Pacific  Southwest  Friends  Fellow- 
ship. It  was  also  agreed  to  urge  all  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  south- 
ern California  to  consider  the  formation  of 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  would  facilitate  con- 
sideration of  concerns  of  these  Meetings  and 
relieve  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  some  of  the  bur- 
den of  business  details.  These  two  matters 
were  approved  by  the  whole  fellowship  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  informal,  representative 
group  of  twenty-two  Friends  who  met  Saturday 


morning,  before  the  first  session  of  the  whole 
body  that  afternoon. 

This  small,  representative  group  labored  for 
over  two  hours  to  see  a way  in  which  the  con- 
cern for  continuing  the  emphasis  on  fellowship 
and  worship  with  which  the  “Half-Yearly  Meet- 
ing” was  started  and  has  been  conducted,  and 
the  concern  for  orderly,  organic  relationship 
with  which  the  Monthly  Meetings  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  could  harmoniously  go  forward 
together.  The  unity  finally  reached  supports 
the  faith  that  where  Friends  in  small  groups 
know  and  have  affection  for  each  other  the 
method  of  business  we  hold  to  will  work  if 
faithfully  followed.  Another  such  small,  inform- 
al, representative  group  will  meet  at  La  Jolla, 
California,  next  year  before  the  first  session  of 
the  whole  Fellowship.  It  is  sometimes  better 
to  let  evolution  proceed  with  deliberate  speed. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  existed 
sixteen  years  before  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
evolved  from  it  in  1947. 

Somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends  attended  the  meeting  in 
Phoenix.  Thirteen  Monthly  Meetings  were  rep- 
resented and  visitors  were  welcomed  from  Kan- 
sas Yearly  Meeting,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  and 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  George  A.  Wal- 
ton’s impressive  presence  and  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation were  very  helpful.  Grand  Canyon 
College,  a young  Southern  Baptist  school, 
served  agreeably  as  our  meeting  place.  All  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  large  and  largely  empty 
gymnasium.  One  of  these,  on  Saturday  evening, 
was  the  family  hour  in  which  Friends  of  nearly 
all  ages  joined  in  impromptu  dramatic  skits, 
humorous  stunts  and  group  singing.  Before  this 
hour,  some  of  the  parents  and  larger  children 
had  a lively  session  of  basket  ball  at  one  end 
of  the  gym,  while  at  the  other  end  smaller  chil- 
dren and  some  adults  played  flying  saucers. 

Following  the  family  hour  and  the  retirement 
of  the  children,  the  adults  had  a deliberate,  pro- 
grammed session.  It  included  in  the  opening 
period  of  worship  a time  of  memorial  for  Rob- 
ert Simkin.  We  listened  then  to  and  considered 
impressive  reports:  first,  from  Gretchen  Tut- 
hill  on  her  observations  earlier  in  the  year 
among  Friends  in  east  Africa  and  her  visit  to 
Friends  projects  in  India;  second,  from  John 
Ullman  and  Rega  Englesberg,  Yearly  Meeting 
delegates  to  the  Friends  World  Committee  Con- 
ference in  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany;  and  finally, 
to  Charles  F.  Gritzner,  one  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting’s  two  delegates  to  the  Friends  Confer- 
ence on  Race  Relations  at  Westtown  School, 
Pennsylvania,  last  August  29  to  September  1. 

Sunday  morning  at  9 a.m.,  we  found  a rela- 
tively warm  corner  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
the  acoustics  were  comparatively  favorable,  for 
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a meeting  of  representatives  of  Committees  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight,  led  by  Olivia  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee. 

Then,  after  a short  recess,  we  gathered  in  a 
larger  circle  for  a well-attended,  uniting,  and 
uplifting  meeting  for  worship,  which  was  the 
concluding  session  of  our  fellowship.  James 
Dewees  of  Phoenix  Meeting,  presided  as  our 
clerk,  and  other  Arizona  Friends  effectively 
served  in  varying  assignments  as  our  hosts. 

—Eubanks  Carsner 

Riverside  Meeting 
& # * 

Organizational  Responsibilities 

It  might  be  helpful  to  Friends  in  visualizing 
the  activities  of  one  or  more  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings (or  whatever  name  they  may  have)  in  the 
area,  to  quote  from  the  minute  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Fellowship,  December  27. 

“The  other  source  of  organizational  respon- 
sibility stems  from  felt  needs  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Monthly  Meetings,  such  as: 

1 ) more  adequate  provision  for  young  Friends’ 
education  and  activity,  including  responsible 
relationships  of  Friends  schools; 

2)  responsible  decision-making  regarding  proj- 
ects of  peace  making  and  social  service; 

3)  broader  base  of  support  for  care  of  elderly 
Friends; 

4)  preparation  for,  recognition  and  oversight  of 
new  Monthly  Meetings  as  well  as  counsel  with 

Meetings  having  special  problems.” 

£ * # 

Ministry  and  Oversight 

The  discussion  opened  with  a consideration  of 
the  need  for  the  discipline  of  study,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  our  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Disci- 
pline, of  our  Quaker  background,  leaders,  re- 
ligious heritage,  the  roots  from  which  we  can 
begin  fresh  growth.  Our  discussion  was  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  George  Walton, 
former  headmaster  of  George  School,  Pa.,  who 
reviewed  for  us  what  Rufus  Jones  and  William 
Rowntree  had  done  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  revitalize  the  Society  of  Friends  at  a 
time  of  quietism,  through  their  research  and 
published  study  of  the  history  of  Quakerism. 
These  volumes  are  now  out  of  print,  but  Elfrida 
Foulds’  book  The  Story  of  Quakerism,  1652  to 
1952  has  covered  the  ground  well  and  is  rec- 
ommended to  Meetings. 

We  could  touch  only  lightly  on  the  use  of 
the  gift  of  difference,  which  seems  to  me  so 
central  to  the  growth  and  deepening  of  our 
Meetings.  Sharp  diversity  in  backgrounds,  view- 
point, emphasis  and  nature  among  Friends,  so 
painful  and  frustrating  at  times,  can  be  a rich 
opportunity  for  growth  if  we  welcome  and  use 
it. 

The  creative  value  of  concerns  also  needed 


more  time  for  consideration:  the  roots  of  the 
Service  Committee  for  example,  the  need  to  go 
forth  from  worship  and  let  our  lives  speak  just 
in  the  living. 

How  can  we  in  our  Meetings  this  year  sharp- 
en our  knowledge  and  enlarge  our  love  and 
understanding  of  one  another,  become  a com- 
munity of  Friends  that  seeks  and  acts  upon  the 
leading  of  God? 

Will  Meetings  share  their  experiences  and 
problems  through  the  Bulletin,  and  through  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Committee  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight?  Ann  Arbor  Meeting  has  a good 
contribution  on  junior  membership  in  the 
Friends  Journal,  January  3,  1959.  This  kind  of 
sharing  is  helpful— let  us  all  try  to  do  it. 

—Olivia  W.  Davis 
La  Jolla  Meeting 

REPORT  ON  WORLD  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Rad  Pyrmont,  Germany,  has  been  quite  prom- 
inent lately  in  Quaker  news  as  the  place  where 
one  hundred  delegates  from  Yearly  Meetings 
all  over  the  world  met  for  a Seventh  Confer- 
ence of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, September  23  to  29,  1958.  The  choice 
of  the  location  was  more  than  justified  because 
of  its  old  Quaker  tradition,  the  beauty  of  its 
surroundings,  the  adequate  facilities  and  the 
charm  of  its  meeting  house. 

The  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
come  well  prepared  as  papers  had  been  mailed 
to  all  ahead  of  time  on  the  two  main  topics: 
“Sharing  Our  Faith”— reflecting  on  the  various 
Quaker  approaches  through  the  aspects  of  evan- 
gelism, Christian  missions,  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  and  the  religions  of  the  world;  and 
2)  “The  Contributions  of  the  Quaker  Faith  to 
the  Healing  of  a Divided  World”  (split  mainly 
by  racial  and  social-economic  conflicts). 

The  hundred  participants  were  divided  into 
four  groups  for  the  daily  worship-and-fellow- 
ship  meetings,  which  served  as  well-proven 
spiritual  preparation  for  the  discussion  groups 
following.  The  steering  committee,  realizing  the 
overwhelming  problems  arising  from  our  given 
topics,  decided  to  omit  their  further  discussion 
at  the  plenary  sessions.  Instead  summaries  were 
given  bv  Edwin  Bronner,  vice-chairman  of  F. 
W.C.,  and  Duncan  Wood,  international  repre- 
sentative at  the  U.N.  in  Geneva.  As  the  con- 
ference proceeded  we  heard  comprehensive  re- 
ports by  F.W.C.  representatives  at  the  U.N., 
and  other  international  agencies  in  New  York, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Geneva.  On  the  last  eve- 
ning there  was  a public  meeting,  well  attended 
by  Bad  Pyrmont  residents.  Four  addresses  were 
given,  two  in  English  and  two  in  German,  by 
Friends  from  America,  Sweden,  England  and 
India. 

An  invitation  by  Jotham  Standa,  clerk  of  East 
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Africa  Yearly  Meeting,  to  hold  the  Eighth 
World  Conference  in  1961  in  Kaimosi,  Kenya, 
was  accepted  after  a searching  discussion. 

Some  highlights  of  a personal  nature: 

An  excursion  to  nearby  Friedenthal,  with 
many  participating,  where  Leonhard  Friedrich, 
well-known  German  Friend,  gave  us  a detailed 
review  about  this  oldest  Quaker  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  some  of  the  buildings 
still  standing. 

Attendance  at  a meeting  for  worship  at  the 
Friends  meeting  house  in  Braunschweig,  where 
our  small  group  enjoyed  fine  hospitality  and 
spiritual  fellowship. 

Visiting  with  European  Friends,  and  sharing 
with  German  Friends,  in  their  language,  some 
of  their  political  and  social  problems  and  their 
great  spiritual  concerns. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  value  of  such  con- 
ferences: they  serve  as  “stepping  stones  upon 
a journey  just  begun,  sign  posts  along  a road 
whose  hidden  turnings  and  unknown  destina- 
tion will  be  traveled  with  increasing  confi- 
dence” (Bertram  Pickard). 

A short  report  like  this  can  hardly  do  justice 
to  such  a rich  experience.  I have  given  personal 
reports  to  several  Southern  California  Meetings 
and  will  be  happy  to  go  wherever  I am  wanted 
in  California.  —John  Ullman 

La  Jolla  Meeting 


INTERIM  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  Interim  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is 
to  meet  on  February  28,  a Saturday,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
the  Friends  Center  in  San  Francisco,  1830  Sutter  St. 
We  shall  be  guests  of  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Marion  Field,  137  Bret  Harte  Rd.,  Berkeley,  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  Friends  desiring  over- 
night hospitality. 

There  will  be  two  other  meetings  in  connection  with 
this  session  of  the  Interim  Committee.  The  Peace  and 
Service  Committee,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
its  chairman,  Floyd  Schmoe,  will  meet  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  March  1,  at  the  Friends  Center,  San  Francis- 
co. The  1959  Yearly  Meeting  Arrangements  Commit- 
tee will  also  meet  March  1,  at  the  Berkeley  Meeting 
House,  for  lunch  and  an  afternoon  session. 

—Catherine  Bruner,  clerk 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING 

As  I am  reading  again  the  delightful  biography  of 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  by  Elizabetli  Gray  Vining  ( Friend  of 
Life.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1958),  a copy  of  Floyd 
Moore’s  interesting  lecture  at  Guilford  College,  Octo- 
ber, 1958,  has  come.  In  the  introduction  of  Mary  Ploxie 
Jones  gives  such  a vivid  account  and  accurate  physical 
description  of  her  father  that  we  really  see  him  com- 
ing toward  us  with  his  long  active  stride,  his  warm 
hand  clasp  greeting  us. 

This  is  such  a live  picture  that  I would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  readers  of  the  biography  discover  also  the 
autobiographical  series:  The  Story  of  a Small  Town 
Boy;  Finding  the  Trail  of  Life;  The  Trail  of  Living  in 
College,  which  tells  of  his  intimate  friends,  teachers  and 
students.  This  is  followed  by  The  Trail  of  Life  in  the 


Middle  Years.  In  the  final  chapter  of  The  Luminous 
Trail  we  understand  and  feel  with  him  the  tender  story 
of  his  son’s  life. 

Rufus  Jones  says  that  his  study  of  Emerson  in  col- 
lege led  him  to  the  great  mystics,  and  to  the  writing 
of  The  Study  of  Mystical  Religions.  In  this  he  says: 
“Quaker  humanitarian  work,  too,  has  always  been  a 
mystical  service.  It  is  much  more  than  charity  or  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  a sharing  of  life  with  others.  . . So 
that  the  Quaker  humanitarian  work  of  John  Woolman 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  and  relief  work  in  Europe  since 
1914  is  as  much  a part  of  Quaker  mysticism  as  the 
meeting  for  worship  is.” 

In  Pathways  to  the  Reality  of  God,  our  questions  are 
answered  about  much  of  Rufus  Jones’  personal  faith. 
This  is  a wonderful  witness,  his  life  witness.  On  page 
18  he  says:  “Invincible  surmise  and  practical  adven- 
ture on  tlie  strength  of  the  insight  are,  then,  our  two 
essentials  for  a conquering  faith  . . Professor  Royce 
calls  it  ‘the  soul’s  discovery  of  power  to  stand  anything 
that  can  happen  in  the  universe.’  . .” 

—Mary  J.  W.  Strong 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 

$ $ * 

Sometimes  a book  or  pamphlet  is  put  away,  and  we 
think  it  has  really  been  read,  only  to  find  years  after 
new  meat  for  thought.  Such  was  our  experience  with 
Studies  in  Christian  Enthusiasm,  by  Geoffrey  F.  Nut- 
hall  (published  in  1948,  by  Pendle  Hill). 

“It  is  not  my  object,”  he  says,  “to  re-tell  the  early 
history  of  Quakerism.”  He  feels  Braithwaite  has  done 
that  ( Beginnings  of  Quakerism ) but  he  feels  there  is 
still  room  for  a study  of  early  Quakerism  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  good  and  evil  of  Christian  enthusiasm. 
He  sees  the  dangers  of  extravagances,  exaggerations, 
and  abnormalities  which  have  accompanied  Christian 
enthusiasm,  but  these  can  be  recognized,  analyzed  and 
isolated.  Now  it  is  enthusiasm  as  such,  independent 
of  the  extravagances  he  speaks  of,  which  have  recap- 
trued  our  thought. 

He  uses  some  early  Friends  as  examples  of  this  en- 
thusiasm: Thomas  Aldam  for  moral  enthusiasm;  Rich- 
ard Farnsworth  for  didactic  enthusiasm;  Thomas  Holme 
for  emotional  enthusiasm;  and  James  Naylor  for  spirit- 
ual enthusiasm.  While  the  latter  was  led  astray  by 
some  excesses,  he  returned  with  great  humility  of  soul, 
“that  his  sufferings  only  purified  his  fine  and  noble 
spirit.”  The  final  chapter  deals  with  enthusiasm  “run 
out”— the  Ranters. 

Friends  should  look  at  the  best  elements  of  Christian 
enthusiasm  and  apply  it  to  the  life  of  their  Meetings 
and  themselves.  Where  there  is  excess  of  negation  in- 
stead of  affirmation,  often  meetings  for  worship  de- 
velop into  problem  sessions.  Without  a real  sense  of 
community  among  members,  bearing  in  love  with  one 
another,  people  tend  to  drift  away,  losing  that  early 
joy  and  enthusiasm  that  helped  to  make  them  spirit- 
ually fruitful. 

Falling  away  from  this  experience  can  be  one  of  the 
sad  commentaries  of  our  modern  Quaker  life,  where 
weeds  have  choked  out  the  good  seed,  where  busy- 
ness is  mistaken  for  spiritual  growth,  where  dullness 
and  lethargy  prevail,  where  holiness  of  life  is  consid- 
ered old-fashioned. 

These  outstanding  Quakers  of  an  earlier  day  had  a 
sense  of  excitement  and  destiny  in  their  time,  and  they 
call  us  now  in  this  our  age  of  almost  limitless  material 
progress,  to  a new  era  of  Christian  enthusiasm  and 
spiritual  progress,  a new  dedication,  a new  purpose 
that  “His  kingdom  may  come,  His  will  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  —John  W.  Dorland 

Orange  Grove  Meeting 
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NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

This  summer  fourteen  high  school  students  will  go 
on  a Quaker  Pilgrimage  to  England  under  the  auspices 
of  Friends  World  Committee.  One  of  our  members  will 
be  in  the  group:  Terron  K.  Dodd,  of  University  Meet- 
ing, whose  home  address  is  Rt.  5,  Box  621,  Everett, 
Washington.  Young  Friends  of  Northwest  Half-Yearly 
Meeting  are  working  very  hard  to  raise  the  money  to 
help  with  Terry’s  passage. 

The  propose  of  the  pilgrimage  is  to  study  historic 
Quakerism  in  its  own  setting,  in  northwest  England. 
After  a preliminary  orientation  session,  there  will  be 
two  weeks  of  study  and  travel  in  England  with  the 
Friends  School  at  Lancaster  as  the  base.  The  study 
project  will  be  followed  by  a two-weeks  work  camp 
and  a brief  sight-seeing  tour  of  London.  Leaders  of 
the  project  are  William  and  Lorraine  Cleveland  of 
George  School,  Pa.  It  is  hoped  that  the  American 
Young  Friends  will  be  joined  in  the  tour  by  an  equal 
number  of  British  and  Continental  young  people. 

fc  £ # 

Notices  are  being  sent  out  of  a second  meeting 
called  by  the  Peace  and  Service  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 14-15,  1959,  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  group  which 
met  at  Lompoc,  December  20-21,  1958,  felt  that  anoth- 
er full  week  end  was  needed  to  seek  continuing  guid- 
ance and  to  explore  further  possibilities  for  specific 
action  which  Meetings  could  undertake  in  their  own 
communities  in  the  months  ahead.  The  hall  in  Lom- 
poc is  not  available,  so  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hall, 
Grand  off  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  will  be  the  meet- 
ing place.  The  agenda  is  as  follows:  Saturday:  2:30  to 
5 p.m.,  general  session:  worship,  summary  of  Decem- 
ber meeting,  new  suggestions  for  action,  analysis  of  all 
suggestions;  Sunday,  9 a.m.,  meeting  for  worship;  10- 
12,  general  session:  reports  of  discussion  groups,  recom- 
mendations to  Meetings.  Limited  hospitality  is  avail- 
able; please  write  to  Anna  Alexander,  1822  Fixlini 
St.,  San  Luis  Obispo.  For  registration  blanks  and  full 
information,  please  write  to  Margaret  Simkin,  1032 

W.  36th  St.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

# # # 

San  Luis  Obispo  worship  group  has  appointed  a new 
clerk:  Douglas  Keith,  with  William  Alexander  act- 
ing as  assistant  clerk.  Their  treasurer  is  Dick  Bruner, 
and  Betty  Emlen  is  the  editor  of  the  Meeting  News- 
letter. 

* # « 

Beginning  the  first  week  in  February,  Pacific  Oaks 
Friends  School,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  will  offer  a full  eur- 
iculum  of  classes  in  education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
the  extension  courses  of  U.C.L.A.  They  include  Obser- 
vation and  Participation  in  Nursery  School,  Human 
Growth  and  Development,  Community  Agencies,  and  a 
special  seminar  on  Friends  Education,  to  be  led  by 
Edwin  Morgenroth,  recording  clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  For  full  particulars,  entrance  requirements, 
and  information  about  academic  credits,  please  write 
to  the  school,  714  West  California  Blvd.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

# # *> 

A letter  from  Connie  Berry  ( 2586  Sepulveda,  Los 
Angeles  64,  Calif. ) informs  us  that  this  spring  the 
Young  Friends  of  Southern  California  will  be  in  charge 
of  editing  and  publishing  The  Young  Friend,  news  let- 
ter of  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America. 
In  this  connection,  she  says:  “Several  of  us  plan  to  use 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  intervisitation  among  Young 
Friends  in  our  area  each  month  when  help  is  needed 
in  getting  the  paper  ready  for  mailing.  I only  wish 
we  had  the  time  and  means  to  do  more  intervisitation 
over  a larger  part  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  area.  I 


feel  that  intervisitation  is  a good  thing  for  Young 
Friends  to  be  thinking  about  and  to  keep  in  mind 
when  traveling  to  and  from  their  respective  colleges,  to 
work  camps,  conferences  and  while  on  vacation.  Much 
of  the  strength  of  the  Society  comes  from  people  get- 
ting together,  hearing  each  other’s  viewpoints  and  feel- 
ing the  support  of  others  working  and  thinking  along 
the  same  lines.” 

# # # 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  reports  in  their  Newsletter  that  the 
Palo  Alto  Fair  Play  Council  suggests  that  any  one  with 
property  for  sale  or  rent  list  it  with  his  real  estate  brok- 
er with  the  following  stipulation:  “Owners  require  that 
their  property  be  made  available  to  all  persons  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed.”  This  requirement  will 
then  automatically  appear  on  the  multiple  listing  where 
other  brokers  must  take  note  of  it;  thus  it  will  have 
wide  circulation,  and  may  influence  the  attitudes  of 
these  brokers. 

* # # 

On  February  7,  1959,  College  Park  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  meeting  house  at  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Meeting  for  worship  is  at  11  a.m.,  followed  by 
a pot-luck  lunch,  with  the  meeting  for  business  and 
concerns  at  2 p.m.  For  special  consideration  in  this 
meeting  is  the  topic,  “Growing  Toward  a West  Coast 
Friends  School.”  After  supper  at  the  meeting  house, 
there  will  be  folk  dancing;  then  attenders  will  divide 
into  two  groups  “according  to  their  predilections”  says 
the  Palo  Alto  Newsletter.  One  group  “eager  for  un cir- 
cumscribed conversation  pieces  will  go  to  the  Lack’s 
house;  those  with  savage  beasts  to  be  soothed  will  go 
to  Conrows’  for  music,  records  or  singing.”  Care  for 
children  will  be  provided  during  the  daytime  sessions, 

and  overnight  hospitality  will  be  provided  for  visitors. 

* a # 

Oregon  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Corvallis, 
February  14,  1959.  Meeting  for  worship  will  be  at 
10:00;  after  a pot-luck  dinner,  Clifford  Maser,  one  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting’s  delegates  to  the  Friends  World 
Committee  meeting  in  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany,  last 
summer,  will  speak,  and  there  will  be  a short  business 
meeting.  A special  program  is  planned  for  younger 
Friends,  who  will  also  make  plans  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Young  Friends  of  the  whole  Northwest  Half-Yearly 
Meeting,  which  will  take  place  the  second  week  end 
of  May,  in  Portland.  There  will  also  be  a program  for 
children.  This  is  the  second  gathering  of  Oregon  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  visitors  from  other  regions  would 
be  most  welcome.  Out-of-state  guests  please  get  in 
touch  with  Chris  Davis,  Rt.  3,  Box  316A,  Dallas,  Ore- 
gon. 

* # # 

Willamette  Valley  Meeting  has  been  concerned  over 
the  proposed  Bomarc  missile  installation  at  Camp  Adair, 
near  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Having  been  unable  to  see 
personally  Walter  Norblad,  chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  they  have  written  to  him.  They 
have  also  written  to  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  and 
had  the  same  letter  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the 
Corvallis  paper. 

“At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  appropriation 
for  a Bomarc  installation  at  Camp  Adair  will  again  be 
up  for  consideration.  The  proposal  that  this  missile 
base  be  established  requires  us,  the  undersigned,  to 
bear  witness  to  our  faith  by  speaking  out  to  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

“We  believe  and  are  commited  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  love  should  manifest  itself  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  men.  Age-long  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  His  teaching  and  the  folly  of  vio- 
lence as  a method  of  settling  differences,  personal  or 
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national. 

“Profit  and  protestation  are  of  no  importance  when 
compared  to  the  wrong  we  commit  when  we  wilfully 
prepare  to  destroy  those  of  God’s  children  whom  some 
may  designate  as  our  enemies.  True  security  can  be 
created  only  when  nations  and  their  people  refuse  to 
harm  one  another.  We  should  be  working  to  this  end 
rather  than  acceding  to  the  violent  means  which  a 
missile  base  represents.”  ( Signed  by  the  members  of 
Corvallis  Meeting) 

a # # 

Died:  on  January  18,  1959,  George  MacNichols, 
of  1217  Drake,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

FRIENDS  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 

The  following  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  Ranjit 
M.  Chetsingh,  former  secretary  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee,  in  The  Friendly  Way,  “a  newsletter  about 
the  thoughts  and  activities  of  Friends  and  then  as- 
sociates in  India  and  Pakistan.”  (Published  in  Kotagiri, 
Nilgiri  Hills,  South  India).  He  acknowledges  help  from 
other  Friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  Doris 
Chetsingh,  Yohan  Mohan  Lai,  and  Alice  Barnes,  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Friendly  Way.  Ranjit  Chetsingh’ s 
address  is  “Mitraniketan”,  Naraingarh  Rd.,  Ambala 
City,  Punjab,  India. 

The  Society  of  Friends  owes  its  being  and 
continuance  to  the  deep  spiritual  experience 
of  Friends.  Their  conviction  of  its  universal 
nature  has  provided  the  dynamic  which  made 
it  a “movement.”  The  young  George  Whitehead, 
who  joined  Friends  in  1651  and  traveled  in  the 
public  ministry,  was  a “convert”  in  the  language 
of  the  mission  field.  John  Barlow  writes  of  him: 
“He  preached  to  yeomen  on  their  farms,  dwel- 
lers in  the  cities,  or  toilers  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  manufacturing  districts.  At  Leicester 
and  again  at  Diss  he  was  laid  aside  by  serious 
illness.  He  felt  assured,  however,  that  his  work 
was  not  yet  completed,  and  so  it  proved,  for 
before  long  he  was  restored  to  health  and  able 
to  resume  his  labours.” 

It  was  this  intense  conviction  of  the  validity 
and  “universality”  of  the  Quaker  experience 
which  impelled  George  Fox,  John  Woolman, 
Robert  Barclay  and  all  whose  itinerant  labors 
for  over  three  hundred  years  have  nurtured 
and  sustained  the  Society  of  Friends.  . . 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  Society  passed 
through  a period  when  support  for  the  whole- 
time missionary  service  was  not  forthcoming. 
First,  the  Society  was  absorbed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  own  life.  Secondly,  Friends  felt  that 
“the  maintenance  of  our  views  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  restrains  us  from  these  direct  efforts 
for  evangelism  in  which  other  bodies  are  so  ex- 
tensively engaged.” 

There  are  earnest,  talented  and  well-organ- 
ized groups  of  Friends  today  who  continue  to 
be  reluctant  to  engage  in  or  whole-heartedly 
encourage  “missionary  service.”  Jn  Douglas 
Steere’s  sympathetic  words,  “Perhaps  they  ob- 
ject to  the  methods  of  evangelization  that  are 
used.  Perhaps  they  are  not  clear  as  to  whether 


the  Society  should  proselytize  at  all.  . They 
wonder  why  other  cultures  cannot  be  left  alone 
to  flower  in  their  own  way.  They  are  not  sure 
that,  apart  from  its  medicine,  the  Western  civ- 
ilization that  goes  with  the  missionary  packet 
is  of  export  quality.  They  are  not  certain  that 
an  African  with  a devout  animism  or  an  adher- 
ence to  Islam  should  have  his  mind  unsettled. 
They  are  doubtful  whether  Quakerism  is  suited 
to  the  use  of  the  bush  African. 

“Some  of  these  Friends  would  even  ask 
whether  Quakerism  does  not  always  pre-sup- 
pose  the  existence  of  at  least  an  elementary 
Christian  stem  which  it  can  refine  and  inter- 
iorize.  . . Being  uncertain  about  this  whole 
area,  service  projects  and  educational  projects, 
especially  those  of  a more  pioneering  type, 
such  as  centers  dedicated  to  interracial  or  inter- 
cultural  or  international  understanding,  appeal 
to  these  Friends  as  things  of  which  both  the 
Society  and  the  community  at  large  can  ap- 
prove. They  would  point  out  that  through  these 
projects,  a ‘way  of  life’  can  be  shared,  and  if 
questions  come  as  to  why  Friends  are  there, 
frank  answers  can  be  given.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  these  Friends  would  be 
most  hesitant  about  taking  the  initiative  in  com- 
municating their  own  beliefs  to  the  people  they 
are  seeking  to  assist.” 

II 

It  is  imperative  that  Friends  continue  to  ex- 
press their  concern  for  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment in  all  parts  of  God’s  earth,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
globe.  So  far  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  not  against  us  are  for  us,  our  organ- 
ized and  also  our  personal  endeavors  should 
cooperate  in  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the 
United  Nations  and  its  ancillary  agencies,  the 
various  charitable  trusts  and  foundations.  Un- 
questionably the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Living  God, 
inspires  many  a worker  in  those  agencies.  It 
is  right  that  groups  of  Friends  and  individuals 
should  cooperate  with  such  workers.  But  in 
no  wise  should  they  become  instruments  in 
making  the  world  community  of  Friends  an  ex- 
tension department  to  the  United  Nations  or 
like  bodies.  We  have  in  mind  not  just  the  dan- 
ger of  unconscious  subordination.  Our  objec- 
tion is  more  deep-rooted.  The  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  should  not,  even  by  implica- 
tion, equate  the  prosperous  life  with  the  abund- 
ant life;  or  a state  of  plenty,  prosperity  and 
sensuous  satiety  with  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  U.S.A.  and  Sweden  are  two  countries 
whose  standards  of  material  comfort,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunity  and  economic 
achievement  are  the  envy  of  most  nations  of 
the  world.  Yet  when  we  pray,  “Thy  kingdom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  in 
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heaven,”  we  can  never  just  mean  a multiplica- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  of  Sweden!  The 
Living  God  is  the  Lord  of  Life;  but  life  is  more 
than  existence.  The  Society  of  Friends  must  be 
true  to  its  origins;  it  must  continue  to  experi- 
ence and  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  that  it  is 
very,  very  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  the 
riches  of  the  world  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  the 
Quaker  view  of  life  as  a sacrament— with  no 
frontiers  of  the  sacred  and  the  secular— can  help 
to  resolve  for  ordinary  men  and  women.  Can 
this  be  the  emphasis  of  the  world  community 
of  Friends  for  our  day? 

m 

There  are  over  fifty  Yearly  Meetings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Their  modes  of  ex- 
pression, as  indeed  their  perspectives  and  ac- 
cents, are  controlled  and  conditioned  by  a mul- 
tiplicity of  factors  geographical,  racial,  social, 
political  and  economic.  The  Friends  World 
Committee  can  help  to  promote  a genuine  shar- 
ing, rather  than  a sense  of  bestowing  and  re- 
ceiving among  them.  In  a real  family  the  rich- 
est and  most  talented  will  accept  from  the 
poorest  and  the  simplest  member  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  and  not  make  his  giving  a self- 
conscious,  condescending  act.  So  would  work- 
ers from  one  part  of  the  world  (or  gifts  for 
that  matter)  be  commissioned,  sent  or  received. 
Some  in  India  have  expressed  the  strong  con- 
viction that  the  pattern  of  the  alternative  serv- 
ice period  being  equated  with  Friends’  out- 
reach and  service  is  tending  not  only  to  create 


practical  difficulties  but  to  vitiate  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  sharing,  of  loving  fellowship  it  is 
meant  to  be.  Friends  and  Yearly  Meetings  in 
the  non-Western  world  should  not  be  urged  and 
pushed  overmuch  by  enthusiastic  and  strong- 
minded  Friend  emissaries.  They  should  have 
loving  encouragement  in  thinking  through  and 
working  out  their  peculiar  interpretations  and 
emphases  so  that  our  common  Quaker  life  is 
enriched. 

“Short  term  service”  which  so  many  world 
bodies  have  made  the  accepted  mode  in  this 
age  of  rapid  transport  has  its  place  in  Friends’ 
service  organizations.  It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  pa- 
tient continued  comradeship  in  reflection,  work, 
worship  and  in  the  long  sharing  of  humdrum 
events  of  daily  living  that  creative  friendships 
are  formed  and  genuine  pastoral  care  exercised. 
Without  minimizing  the  value  of  short-term 
service,  one  can  permit  oneself  to  reflect  wheth- 
er the  genuine  bodies  of  Friends  and  the  ma- 
ture, though  may  be  humble,  Friends  would 
have  grown  into  the  family  of  God’s  discerning 
children  in  Africa,  China,  India,  Madagascar 
and  for  that  matter  in  parts  of  America  and 
Europe  without  the  faithful  prolonged  self-giv- 
ing of  many  “missionaries”  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Many  who  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
long-term  service  today  are  nevertheless  jubi- 
lantly eager  to  “cash  in,”  as  it  were,  on  the 
selfless,  little-reported  labors  of  those  out-mod- 
ed  workers.  . . 

The  fear  of  yielding  a little  Yearly  Meeting 
or  group  sovereignty  to  a slowly— all  too  slowly 
—growing  organ  of  the  world  community  of 
Friends,  must  give  way  to  understanding  part- 
nership. This  is  an  educational  task.  Educa- 
tional processes  are  slow— slower  that  the  light- 
ening campaigns  of  propaganda.  But  they  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  to  God’s  way  in  his 
dealing  with  man. 

— Ranjit  M.  Chetsingh 
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